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THE HIGH-SCHOOL UNIT: QUANTITY, QUALITY, 
AND CREDIT 



MERRITT L. HOBLIT 
State College, New Mexico 



The excellent article by Charles H. Judd in a recent number of 
the School Review upon " Formalism in Defining High-School Units " 
deserves careful study by all who are interested in promoting 
honesty and efficiency in the administration of our schools and 
colleges. Mr. Judd sets forth the ambiguity of present-day 
practice in schools and colleges in the matter of evaluating the 
work done in the high school; he shows at once the complexity 
of the problem and the pressing need of a solution; and he points 
the way to a solution, urging a reconsideration of the unit for the 
sake of the college, the high school, and the individual student. 
In conclusion, he says: "Let the high schools define the value of 
their units. Let both high schools and colleges study the problem 
of the work done. Let students and teachers alike give up the 
purely formal estimation of credits and recognize values in some- 
thing like their true relations." 

The question immediately arises: How can these things be 
accomplished? The present paper is intended as a modest con- 
tribution toward the answer to this question. 

It is always to be remembered, when considering this matter, 
that a unit of high-school work is very difficult to define in any 
other than a quantitative way. The quality of the work accom- 
plished by the student is the result of so many and such diverse 
factors that it can be determined only approximately, and its 
evaluation must always remain open to revision in the fight of 
subsequent developments. But the school must set its seal upon 
its work, specifying as precisely as possible the extent and value of 
the units credited to each student. The chief difficulty appears, 
therefore, when it becomes necessary to record the credit due to a 
student who has done more or less acceptably in any course the 

work denned as a unit. 
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Unquestionably there is a considerable difference in the educa- 
tional value of courses of equal formal extent in different subjects, 
of successive courses in the same subject, and of similar or different 
courses under the direction of teachers of different capacity or 
training; so that an exact and universally acceptable evaluation 
of any course in the curriculum is entirely beyond our reach, and 
each course admitted to the curriculum must depend for its stand- 
ing, not upon its intrinsic worth, but upon ulterior considerations. 
For this reason, it is not possible for any man or committee to pre- 
scribe a course of study and define its several units for all the schools 
of the land. There must be perfect freedom everywhere for the 
schools to carry out their supreme purpose of training for useful 
citizenship in a wide range of local circumstances. If courses 
requisite for admission to college, but not essential to democratic 
citizenship, are offered, they should be made elective, and no con- 
straint should be exercised by the faculty except such as may be 
necessary to prevent too great a dissipation of the student's energies 
upon irrelevant subjects of study or distracting forms of sport or 
amusement. 

But, however the curriculum as a whole is constituted, its 
several units must be pretty clearly defined. Evidently there 
must be a certain quantitative definition, capable of mathematical 
measurement within narrow limits. This, however, is only a part 
of the question. The extent of the unit is not the full index of its 
value. A unit of first-year algebra should not be considered to 
have absolutely the same credit value as a unit of equal time-extent 
in fourth-year Latin. They should, however, have the same value 
relatively to their place in the whole course of study. Satisfactory 
completion of the one should count for the same amount of credit 
to the first-year student as equally satisfactory completion of the 
other in the case of the fourth-year student. Thus, the several 
units of the course of study should have relative values according 
to the order in which they are taken by the student; and this seems 
so important that the discounting of the credit allowed for work 
done out of the regular order would seem to be abundantly justified. 

This brings us to the question of the valuation of the work of 
students, and of how they may be encouraged to do work of more 
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than merely passable grade. The answer must surely be: By a 
strictly qualitative determination of the credit allowed for their 
work. And now, at the risk of too great elaboration, the writer 
will briefly outline a scheme which might serve as a general method 
of procedure. 

Let the present-day requirement for graduation from high school 
and admission to college, fifteen units, remain; and let it be under- 
stood that a unit means five recitations a week for a school year. 
But for the purposes of credit and record, let the unit have a maxi- 
mum quantitative value of 200 points — the half-unit, 100 points; 
and let courses requiring one, two, three, or four recitations per 
week be valued proportionally. So much quantitatively, the 
courses considered by themselves. Now let there be a qualitative 
valuation of the student's work, expressed by five grades — A, B, 
C, D, E. Those obtaining grade A are given a credit toward 
graduation of 100 points for a five-hour course extending through 
a half-year, and proportionally less for shorter courses. Those 
obtaining grade B are credited with 90 per cent of the maximum 
quantitative value of the course; those obtaining grade C, with 
80 per cent; those obtaining grade D, with 70 per cent; those 
obtaining grade E, with failure. Let it be understood, further- 
more, that in order to graduate from high school the student must 
obtain an aggregate of not fewer than 2,400 points. Further, in 
order to discourage the tendency of weak students to undertake 
too many courses, let it be understood that no student whose 
grade falls below C in any half-unit of a semester's work shall be 
permitted to carry more than four half-units the next following 
semester. And, lastly, let it be understood that no grade higher 
than C shall be given for work done by a student either in advance 
or in arrear of his rank in the school. 

A simple calculation will show that with such a scheme of 
credits a superior student might complete the fifteen units and 
2,400 points in three years; the average student would require 
four years; while the poor student would require from four and a 
half to five years. 

One thing more. In order that any scheme of awarding credit 
may work with approximate uniformity, it seems requisite that 
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the grades be given in close conformity to a conventional norm. 
Hie instructor, when grading any particular group, should give 
A to the few, if any, whose work seems to approximate the best he 
has known in the same subject; to the few at the opposite extreme, 
E; then, of those who remain, about half should be given grade C, 
and the rest, B or D, according as their work seems to be above or 
below the average in quality. In the long run the several grades 
might be expected to be distributed by percentages about as follows : 
A, 3-10; B, 15-22; 0,40-50; D, 15-22; E, 3-10. Such a scheme 
leaves considerable play for errors of judgment, while avoiding any 
great disparity of grading by the instructors. 

It may be thought that this is all too formal and complicated — 
and formalism is just what we want to avoid. But let us distin- 
guish between empty formalism and purposeful formalism. Credit- 
ing work with the emphasis on quality may be just as formal as 
giving credit with the emphasis on quantity, but there is all the 
difference in the world between the two. There must be a formal 
definition of the unit, a formal definition of the value of the work 
done, a formal record of credit; but these things must not be 
merely formal. They are but means to an end. 

In conclusion, the matter of the present paper may be thus 
summarized : First, it is fundamentally important that the courses 
and studies offered in a school be such as are approved by reason 
of their fitness to supply a real demand; second, it is important 
that the unit be defined quantitatively with respect to extent and 
content, qualitatively with relation to the work of the student and 
teacher, and that the credit allowed for such work be determined 
by a valuation whose factors are both quantitative and qualitative; 
and lastly, it is reasonable to expect from such a program that there 
will result a better understanding in the faculty, better work by the 
students, and a more elevated moral tone in the whole school. 



